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THE CHILDREN’S GIFT. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. } 


“Oh, Mother! Mother! panted Edward | 
and Ida Reynolds, as they burst into the | 
sitting-room. on their return from school, | 
«we're going to have an exhibition, Christ- 
mas night, at the academy, and there is to 
be astage built, and we are tospeak there !” 

“One at a time—one at a time, my dear 
children,” said Mrs. Reynolds, as :he re- 
moved Ida’s hood, and smoothed Edward’s 
short, crisp locks, which had the most pro- 
voking inclination to tangle themselves over 
his eyes. 

But the two voices, scarcely pausing for 
the mother’s warning, struck up simultane- 
ously again; but Edward was soon obliged 
to yield to Ida, (I believe girls usually come 
of victor in these verbal strifes), and she 
went on: 

“We are to have a piano, and Miss Hall 
is to play it; and we are all to sing together, 
and then to speak poems and dialogues; and 
the girls are to wear white dresses, with 
blue ribbons around their waists. Oh,goody! 
goody !” and she danced about the room, her 
bright braids flashing about her neck, and 
her eyes shining in her young face like 
twinkling lights; and her mother watched 
her with that tender, loving smile which 
makes the face of a mother beautiful and 
sacred, as no other faces are. 


so long? Eddie’s 
been home half an 
hour, and I really 
began to be alarmed 
at your absence,” 
exc aimed Mrs, Rey- 
nolds, as her daugh- 
ter came in from 
school, just as the 
night shadows were 
loosening themselves 
down through the 
short December day. 

“Well, Mother, 
I didn’t mean to stay 
so long; but I stop- 
ped to talk with El- 
len Payne.” 

“And run the risk 
of taking cold? oh, 
daughter !” Mrs, 
Reynolds shook her 
head. 

Ida came up to 
her mother and laid 
her head in her lap. 
Her face was flushed 
with excitement, and 
the tears swam in her eyes. 

“Oh, Mamma, if you could have heard 
her you would have been so sorry.” 

“What was it, my child ?” 





“We are to have our pieces to-night, Mr. 
Murray said,” interposed Edward, “and we 
are to practice all our spare time.” 

“Well, we'll see to it all, my dears. But 
there goes the dinner bell, and I know two 


“Why, you see, I was late this evening, 
| because I stayed behind to put my desk in 
order, and when I came out in the dressing- 
room I heard a deep, quick sob, and looking 
jround in the corner I saw Ellen Payne 








THE SENTINEL. 


Ida cried out first : 


“I will go without the wax doll, mam- 
ma.” 





bravely cried Eddie. 


A struggle went over the children’s faces.'verted me. Then 1 began to desire a Bi- 
ble. 
er there was a vacant space, which we had 
no dishes to fill. 
jon this spot, and think it was just large 
“And I will go without the new sled,” enough to Hold a Bible, if I had one to put 
there. 
| And so they did, and the heart of little that spot, thinking we were the poorest fam- 
\Ellen Payne was made to sing like a Spring ily in the world because we had no Bible! 
| crouched down there, crying as if her heart|robin’s in sprouting lilac boughs ; and in af- I must say here that I have no doubt my 


bish into what once | pleased that, for the first time, I had acted 
had been a deep | without asking her permission. I saw that 
vaulted cellar; but |I was wrong, and repented of my hasty dis- 
blind Mary _ still | obedience. 
lives, and looks so| The Bible was, however, mine; and 
slightly changed by| though the joy of possessing it was at first 
time that she seems | dampened by the disrespect I had thought- 
almost untouched in| |lessly shown my mother, I loved the book, 
the years which have | and talked to it as though it could under- 
been so full of change | stand my longing to study its contents, and 
to me. often wept over it with the sightless eyes 

A few months ago | that could not read its pages. 
she told me the his-/ Because of my great desire to possess 
tory of her first Bi-| God's word, and my sacrifices to obtain it, 
ble, and as it may | do [ firmly believe he afterwards granted 
interest others, as it) me the great boon of reading it. Not that 
did me, I give You! T think my act deserved such reward, but I 
her story in her own | believe God took it as an “outward and vis- 
words : ible sign” of the desire of my heart. 

When I was but) was, however, many years before I 
a few months old, | ,ossessed and read a Bible such as is pre- 
said she, the small. pared for the blind. I was in my forty- 
pox deprived me of eighth year when I began to read, and for 
my sight, eo I do not twenty-one years I have enjoyed that priv- 











remember _ having ‘| 
seen my dearest . . 's fi : 
ill ak Hey ary’s fingers are worn and seamed with 


the scars made by tracing her slow passage 
over the sacred word ; but she counts pain 
as nought, so she can only read for herself 
the sweet hopes and glorious promises of the 
holy record.— Presbyterian. 


early age God con- 
In a corner of our old fashioned dress- 


I used to place my hands 


sid~bne—es 
For the Companion. 

TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND. 

O, how often I stood and wept over 

LETTER FROM SPAIN. 


La Fowpa, Maraca, Sram. 


Dear Companton :—Here we are, back 





little people who won't sacrifice that, oven te | would break, I went right up to her and|ter years Edward and Ida Reynolds used tomother had once owned a Bible, for she| — wes ae a bustle of ~ life again. 
the contemplation of » Obristwas anniver- |put my arms around her. ‘What is the|say, that of all the Christmases which strung came from a family who loved the word of + relarEnd tie days tgp, and ‘Deget Gils 


sary,” laughed the lady, as she rose up and 
folded her sewing. 


“Why, Father, you seem a little blue, to- 
night,” said Mrs. Reynolds, looking into her 
husband’s face, just after the children had 
gone up stairs for the night. 

“Do I, Annie?” rallying at once. “Well, 
the truth is, I’ve been a good deal perplex- 
ed with business matters, to-day. I'll for- 
get all about it now.” 

“And remember that Christmas is close 
at hand, and those dear children must have 
something for the occasion.” 

“Well, what shall it be?” 

“In the first place, they must each have 
a new suit for the anniversary. Their lit- 
tle heads are full of nothing else from morn- 
ing until night.” 

“I suppose not, happy little rogues that 
they are. Well, is that all?” 

“Qh, no; we can’t afford them a Christ- 
mas tree, this year, but they must have some 
gifts, or they’ll be quite heart-broken.” 

“What shall it be, then?” 

“Eddie must have a sled, for he’s been 
longing for one the last month; and Ida a 
doll.” 

“They shall have these, but I can’t do 
any more for them this Christmas, for times 
seem to be growing tighter and tighter, and 
we must count every dollar. 

“So I will; but you know children are 
children, father, and I’d rather go without 
my dinner for a week than have Christmas 
come without any gifts for them.” 

“Spoken like the true loving mother that 
you are, Annie,”said Mr. Reynolds ; and then 
he sat very still, thanking God, with a brave 
heart, that however clouds of adversity 
might darken about him for a time, he had 
still three jewels, which all the gold in the 
world could not buy—his wife, his boy, and 
his girl ! 


“Why, Ida, my child, what has kept you 


me for a long time. only she cried the !oud- 


last she looked up and said, so sorrowfully, 
‘I can’t go to the anniversary, Ida!’ 

“<‘Why? Why not, Ellen?’ 

“*Because, you know, we’ve been poor 
folks ever since father died; and last week 
the baby was taken sick with the croup, and 
mamma had to spend all the money she’d 
earned sewing to buy him some medicine, 
so she can’t get me a new dress. I know I 


cine, just for a new dress; but oh, Ida, it 


and the tears rained over her soft cheeks, 


in a very suspicious manner. 


to the anniversary. 
bit if she isn’t there, too.” 


other dollar from h’s business.” 


die’s,” 


cried the children. 





sash for little Ellen Payne ?” 


couldn’t let the baby die for want of medi- ite winter room was called; or in the sum- 


almost breaks my heart to see all the other 
little girls getting ready to speak and I : 
can’t.” Here Ida completely broke down, and the glimmer of the waves, as they swept} 


“Oh, Ida, I wouldn't be such a girl as to low, easy chair, with her Bible resting on| 
ery, anyhow !” and Edward, who had listen- 
ed eagerly to every word which his sister 
had spoken, rose and went hurriedly to the 
window, and hid his face against the pane 


“Mamma! mamma! [ want Ellen to go 
I shan’t be happy a 


“My dear child, I know what you mean, 
and I would gladly get her a dress, too, but 
papa is very much troubled, just now, for|birds singing, the soft rustle of the leaves, 
want of money, and I don’t like to take an- and the gentle ripple of the waves, as the 


“Qh, dear, isn’t there any way?” plead-|through the open casement. Then she would 
ed softly the voice and face of Ida Reynolds. |talk of the time when she, though now blind, 

“Yes, my dear children, there is one way,|should see not only the beauties of this 
and I have just thought of it, but it re-|world, but should “behold the King in his 
quires a great sacrifice on your part and Ed-|glory.” 


“Oh, tell us what it is!” simultaneously |loved so well a heap of ruins. Two sum- 


“Last night papa, gave me four dollars|stood in its beauty, and but for the ever 
for your Christmas gifts, and with this mon-| flowing, still glittering river, and majestic 
ey I had resolved to get a new sled for Ed-|oaks, I could not have recognized the scene. 
die, and @ new wax doll for Ida ; now, shall/The shifting sand was so rapidly burying 
I change my mind and buy a new dress and|the vestiges of the dwelling, that I found it 


gifts, was the brightest, the merriest ! | 


elias 
BLIND MARY’S BIBLE. 
When I was a child Blind Mary was of- 
iten a guest at my father’s house, and some 
of my most vivid religious recollections are 
connected with her. In the stormy wintery 
days we sat in the old parlor, as our favor- 
mer, in the north parlor, through whose toe 
French windows were visible the green turf 
and waving trees on the steep river-bank, | 


softly on toward the sea. She occupied a 


her lap. Her fingers felt out the form of 
the letters, and she traced word by word,, 
slowly reading the sacred pages; while I, 
on a little chair beside her, watched her pro- 
gress on the pages of my own Bible, assist- 
ing her when she erred, and sometimes read- 
ing for her when she became weary, or when 
the bloody stains following her worn fingers 
warned her it was time to cease. 


Sometimes she paused and listened to the 


sounds floated on the sweet summer air 


A few years have made that fair home I 


mers ago I rode over the spot where it once 


ed. But now we had no Bible and were 
too poor to buy one; and though I was 
blind and could not read, I wept and prayed | 
that I might have one. I thought when I | 
grew to womanhood probably I should own 
one ; but as I looked out on the sea of years 
sweeping desolately before me my heart 
i grew sick, and I wept over our poverty which 
kept us from having a Bible. 


jand I resolved to buy it; but we were poor, 





easy to urge my horsedown through the rub- 





matter, Ellen?’ I said. She wouldn’t tell|themselves, like flashing jewels, through the|God, and I doubt not she possessed that| sneruing to visit dis priscigal elects of'te- 
memories of their childhood, that one, on|word ; and as our house, with all its con- 
er; but I begged and coaxed her until at/which they went without any Christmas 


| terest to strangers. We went first, to the 
| English burial ground. On our way, we 
| passed through the street by the water side, 
where poor Antonio lost his geese. Charles 
tried to fix upon the very spot, where An- 
tonio fell down tearing his hair, and calling 
|upon the Virgin, and said he could imagine 
just what a crowd must have gathered round 
him. 

“Now,” said Mary, “if that thing had 
happened in Boston, rich gentlemen, like 
these who sit here in their shops, smoking 
their nice cigars, would have made up a 
purse of money, for the poor fellow.” 

“As it was,” said Charles, “I suppose they 
and all my earnings, with my mother’s, | only called it a grand joke, and had a merry 
could barely supply us with food. Still I laugh over it.” 

did not despair, though I trembled lest some | We had now passed a little out of the 
one, hearing of that Bible, should purchase | City, and the road had become so very dusty, 
it before 1 had the means. that we turned aside into the open fields. 

After months of labor and privation, stint- These fields, unless they are under cultiva- 
ing myself of bread, and going to church | tion, are not fenced in, as with us, but are 
almost barefoot, I at last saved the money travelled over as freely, by the people, as 
and bought the precious book. |the open highway. Here heliotropes and 

Clasping it to my heart, 1 ran home scarlet geraniums grew in such wild abun- 
breathless, and with tears streaming down dance, that we trod them beneath our feet 
my face. |at almost every step. At the entrance of 

“O mother !”.cried I, as I stood with the-burial ground stands a Gothic Cottage 
tears and smiles struggling for mastery ; “O or Lodge. After passing within the enclo- 
mother! I have got it! I have got it!” |sure we found ourselves upon a smoothly 

“What is it?” asked my mother in sur- | gravelled walk, with flowers on each side of 
prise. |it. This walk leads up a slope to a plat of 

“A Bible !—a precious Bible! © moth-! ground, which is laid out much like Mount. 
er, I am so glad !” | Auburn and Greenwood cemeteries, only the 

“So, Mary,” said my mother when she enclosure is, of course, much smaller, 
had heard my story, and had examined the Charles wanted to know how it could be an 
book ; “you have really given a dollar and English burial ground, when it was in 
a quarter, every cent you had in the world, Spain? 
for an old half-worn Bible not worth half} J told him, that as many American and 
the money, and when you knew we had not English people came here every year, it was 
food enough to last through even to-day, not unusual for deaths to occur among them, 
while your poor feet are on the ground!” In addition to these, there are a num ber cg 

My mother spoke severely, for she knew English families, who are constant residentg 
how poorly we could afford to spend such a here, and of course it was not only quite 
sum, even for a Bible; and she was dis- natural, but needful that such a burial spot 


tents, had been destroyed by fire a year pre- 
viously, I suppose the Bible was also burn- 


At length I heard of a Bible which could 
be purchased for one dollar and a quarter, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





should be provided. Mary called my at-| We were not, and therefore went with 


a yee ay for tea; and sitti them- 
; i * ia,” im circles, did am 
tention to several graves closely covered him through the “Pasage de Heredia,” (the/ #¢’ves upon the in ple 
with snelis. They were all the graves of, Broadway of Malaga) until we came to the ee Ja a ee = rw 
shop of Jose Cubero. Here, in asmal] room vas ae @, 


the children left the park in perfect order 
for the railway station, preparatory to their 
return home, after having spent a most 
pleasant and happy day. 


“They loved the sea when they were with its walls covered with glass cases, were 
| several workmen employed, in moulding out 
of clay, various figures. Here was a priest, 
with his rolling rimmed hat, there a contra- 
bandista (a mountain robber) and by his 
side a peasant sitting upon a bench, smok- 
ing. 


them and gives them a shroud.” 

“I wonder,” said Mary, thoughtfully, 
“where their brothers and sisters live? I 
should like to tell them what a pleasantspot 
it is, where they are laid.” 

As we walked on, we came toa small These were all proportioned with a sculp- 
chapel in the grounds, adjoining which was| tor’s skill, while those that were finished 
the dwelling of the Spanish family who take and colored in the glass cases, were painted 
care of them. An old woman quite bent| by an artist’s hand. In some, the hands 
over and lanie came towards. us, and made | Were faultless imitations, as were the ‘arms 
signs for us to go to the house and take seats, |®04 feet in others. These images are quite 
The yard around the door was pebbled, and | &*pensive, ranging from two to twelve dol- 
having been lately washed, was cool. Here, | lars » figure. Mr. Hunter told both Mary 
a little Spanish girl, her grand-daughter, | #04 Charles to choose an image as a gift 
placed flag-seated chairs for us, and we were | from him. } 
very glad to accept of the kindness, for we Mary chose a Priest, end Charles a Con- 
were warm and tired. trabandista. We were quite anxious’ to 

After seeing us seated, the grandmother | take them to our rooms, that we might ad- 
went out among the shrubbery, and soon) mire them at our leisure, but Mr. Hunter 
came back with bunches of the purple grape, | Said as we should soon leave Malaga, it 

. which the little girl ran up a mountain path | would be better for us to leave them for Cu- 
to a spring, and washed. The gardener | bero to pack in a box, as he understood how 
climbed a tree near us, aud gathered from | to do it very skilfully. 
it a dish of figs, and from another, one of Mary gave a lingering look of regret at 
prickly pears, while the girl took a clay her Priest, as she passed out of the shop, 





THE FAMILY. 








LEAVES AND MEN. 


Drop, drop into the grave, old leaf, 
Drop, drop into the grave; 
hy acorns sown, thy acorns grown, 
em hes into the grave. 
December tempests rave, old leat, 
Above the forest grave, old leaf, 
Drop, drop into the grave. 


The birds in spring will sweetly sing, 
That death rion is sad ; ities 
The grass will grow, the primrose show 

That death alone is sad. 
Lament above the grave, old leaf ; 
For what has life to de with grief? 
Tis death alone that’s sad. 


What then? We two have both lived through 
The sunshine and the rain ; 

And blessed be He, to me and thee 
Who eent his sun and rain. 

We've had our sun and rain, old leaf, 

And God will send again, old leaf, 
The sunshine and the rain. 





water jug and running with it up to the 
spring, filled it with clear sparkling water, 
which she handed round to us in a very large 
glass tumbler. Of the simple but very re 
freshing entertainment thus prepared, the 
old woman urged us, by signs, to partake, 
and stood near us, seeming to enjoy our 
pleasant surprise as much as we did our- 
selves. Charles said it made him think of 
what the Bible says, about sitting every man 
under “his own vine and fig tree.” 

We went afterward into the cottage. It 
had a stone floor and white-washed walls. 
A closet with glass doors held the nicely 
washed dishes, which were of all colors and 
patterns. From this room, a winding stair- 
way led to another, above. A donkey was 
braying in asmall out building near, and 
Charles whispered. 

‘sWhat a strange thing to have a donkey’s 
stable in a graveyard.” 

“Why do you whisper?” said Mary, 
“these people do not know what you say?” 

Meanwhile, the grandmother was tying 
to her apron a pair of scissors and getting 


ready to go over the grounds with us. A |in the discharge of his duty under such cir- | forms the link between plants and animals, | 


| saying, 
| “Only think, Aunt, I shall not see it 
| again, until we get to America ?” 
| But I must close this long letter, and 
leave other items of interest for my next. 
Repr. 
-o-— How like am I to thee, old leaf! 
We'll drop together down ; 
por agora How like art thou to me, old leaf! 
We'll drop together down. 
istori- | ™ grey, and thou art brown, old leaf, 
and conquerors, and the per of the histori | We'll drop together down, nid leaf, ’ 
an is always ready to extol the deeds of a) We'll drop together down. 
| successful General. But how little is said Drop, drop into the grave, old leaf! 
| of the common soldier,upon whose vigilance, | Drop, drop into the grave ; 
{fidelity and courage the fate of armies so of- | Thy acorns grown, thy acorns sown— 


rop, drop into the grave. 
| ten depends. December's tempests rave, old leaf, 
| This thought has frequently passed through | Above thy forest grave, old leaf, 


the mind of the writer as from the window| Drop, drop into the grave ! ! 

€ — Ebenezer Elliot. 
|of his snug and comfortable chamber he has 
looked out upon the poor sentinel pacing his 
| rounds, or standing like a statue at the 
| door of his sentry box, on some stormy win-| “For some time past I have been going to 
|ter’s night. The officers were no doubt! ask you, uncle, about the nature of corals. 
| in bed,but there stood the sentinel, and there ITs it really true that they form islands in 
he should stand, whatever the consequences. | the Pacific Ocean ?” 


| The cut this week represents a sentinel} ‘As tothe nature of coral, Robert, it 


Race after race of leaves and men, 
Bloom, wither, and are gone ! 
As winds and waters rise and fall, 

So life and death roll on ; 


And bud and fade the leaves, old leaf, 
Will life and death roll on. 





We often hear of the exploits of Kings 


THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


| ted, forming sunken rocks at different depths 
joelapttr the surface. Upon these sunken 
rocks the coral insect fastens and constructs 
its habitation. Inthe course of ages the 
entire rock is covered with coral, especially 
the top of it, which gives it the appearance 
of solid coral. Hence the accounts which 
navigators have given us of the immense 
depths at which they have found it. It is 
possible, howeveg, that in some instances the 
voleanic island may be slowly sinking or 


the corals might proceed with their labors 
tili hundreds of feet, if not fathoms, of solid 
coral would be erected upon it.” 

“And is it really a fact that portions of 
the earth’s crust rise and fall in this man- 
ner ?” 

“From what geologists assure us, there 
can scarcely be a doubt of it, Robert.” 


THE GRASS PLAT. 


Doing good to please others,as did the poor 
woman in this story, is always answer- 
ed back upon our own hearts an hundred 
fold. When you have been kind to a frlend 
or companion and feelso light and happy, 
then you may know that God .is repaying 
you. 

A lady went into a shoe store to get a 
pair of shoes, ordered there some days be- 
fore. While waiting for them to be brought 
in, her eye rested upon a beautiful grass 
plat, just visible through the open window 
of the room in the rear of the shop, and she 


And long as ocean heaves, old leaf, §said to the woman waiting upon the store, 


“Your yard looks very pretty, it makes 
one feel cool to see it this warm day.” 

A flush of pleasure passed over the wo- 
man’s face as she replied, 

“Just step into the back-room and you 
can see it better. I told Tom we couldjust 
dig it up and rake it down a bit, and put a 
little seed in, and it would look so nice for 
us, all summer. Tom thought the people 
in the house might give us a hand, but I told 
him they were quiet, orderly people, but 
didn’t care for flowers, nor anything like 
that, and it would make them feel happy 
and cheery-llke, and teach them how pretty 
the flowers and grass are; so I planted it 
all myself, and when I see how much the 
good God has done for me in making the 
seeds come up so quick and beautiful, and 
in giving the rain just in the right time, I 
think I might well have done the little I 
have for the people up stairs, and then, Miss, 
I like to think they can all see it and enjoy 
it as much as myself, but not quite so much 
either, for they that do the work know the 
worth of the flower more than they that 
don’t.” 











‘ . : | Having finished h tory, the honest- 
great profusion of flowers were growing|cumstances. How the wind howls at his| and is therefore called by the Greek name of | he ANERG ENUNSC DCE GOry, Ue | RORSE 


arted woman returned to her daily task, 


subsiding, as they call it, and in this case | 82) 


| “What do you think you should do if you 
| were teaching and had such a boy as that ?” 
|. “I think I should flog him,” was the re- 
; Ply. 

Upon this, James began to fear the re- 
|sult, and so he filed in Ais complaint. 

«“E—— throwed a stone at me t’other 

day,” said he. 

“Ah,” said the teacher, “I must know 
| about this matter. Is it true, E——, that 
| you have been throwing stones at James ?” 

E—— hung his head and confessed it, 
After a little thumbing of the strings, she 


ys— 
“Well, E——, what do you think you 
should do with two such boys as you and 
James ?” 

“I think,” said he, sobbing, «I should try 
’em again !”—R. I. Schoolmaster. 


——e Ge 


THE YOUNG MARTYR. 


The following account is extracted from 
the Rev. Mr. Wiberg’s address on Colpor- 
tage in Sweden, It cannot fail to excite 
both indignation and sympathy. Mr. Wi- 
berg says: 

‘Axel Oberg, an apprentice boy, only fif- 
teen years old, was awakened, in January 
last, to a sense of his ldst condition as a sin- 
ner in the sight of God. Soon he was led 
to believe in Christ, and was made conscious 
of the Savior’s pardoning love. He wasa 
very happy and earnest young convert. 

But it was not long until his faith was, 
put to the test, for his father and his friends 
tried him bitterly, but still the dear boy re- 
mained firm. 

At one time, the father took down a vio- 
lin, placed it in the hands of the boy, and 
commanded him to play. The son, who was 
a good musician, played a hymn of praise 
to his Lord and Savior, telling his father 
that he would rather suffer torture, even to 
death, than dishonor the name of him who 
had bought him with his blood. 

The father now took a burning candle and 
placed it under the bare feet of his child, 
who bore the torture with great fortitude. 

Day afver day, for many days, the tather 
inflicted new tortures upon the boy. One 
day he beat him so unmercifully that the 
young martyr fell upon the floor in a state 
of utter unconsciousness. At the present 
time the boy is kept in close confinement, 
and is not allowed to speak with Baptists.” 

Dear Sunday school children of Ameri- 
ca, you are not called to such trials. No 
one will persecute you for loving and serv- 
ing Christ. , then, will you not give him 
your heart? Pity and pray for the poor 
Swedish boy. 


| 
| 


—-@-—— 


HEALTHY CHILDREN. 
Young people who are fond of candies,&c., 
will not relish this article on health, but we 
| hope, they will, nevertheless, have good sense 





among the graves, and she used her scissors | back, blowing his great coat in folds around Zoophyte, which literally means plant ani- | little thinking of the benevolence of her daily | enough to acknowledge its truth, and follow 
in cutting and making them into small but|him, and at every gust almost rending his| mal. The stony substance, or crust, to |life; for one who could plant seeds and flow- 


elegant bouquets, of which she gave to each 


|firelock from his grasp. Yet in the midst | which is given the name of coral, is the sol- 


| ers for the refreshing of other eyes, as well 


“ ohbegy 
of us, one. We were quite interested in a of all thisjhe must keep his eye upon the va-| id support or frame work of the soft, pulpy |as her own, would not be Sound wanting in 


sensitive plant that the gardener showed 


| rious approaches. Not an individual can creature that dwells within or upon it. Like 


other acts of kindness. How truly was that 


She had not 


| Woman using her one talent. 


lits suggestions : 


“What makes the children in England so 
healthy and ruddy ?” 
“They are fed on good bread, bannocks 


‘ 4 ‘ eka agyeepeelli gig | and milk.” 
us. We had never seen une before, and we| pass by without hearing the gruff challenge oyster shells its principal ingredient is lime, | wealth, nor learning, nor genius, none of the | 


found that the slightest touch would make 
the leaves close up, and give the whole 
plant the appearance of being entirely with- 
ered. 

“Why, we have killed his plant,” said 
Mary, with a frightened look ! 

“Oh, no!” I replied, “it will look ina 
few hours quite fresh again. Do you not 
see, that the gardener is laughing at your 
fears ?” 

The gardener tried to tell her, himself, 
that it was not dead, but ould make her un- 
derstand him, only by sundry queer looks 
and gestures. 

The burial: ground we were now in, open- 
ed into another, both forming, however, one. 
The latter, was smaller and was enclosed by 
a white face wall, with woodbine growing 
over it. As we stood at the head of the 
main walk, and looked down through the 
avenue of cypress trees—looked at the 
blooming flowers on either side of us,—and 
then over and beyond, at the bright sky, 
and the blue Mediterranean dotted with 
white sails, we could hardly believe there 
could be a pleasanter spot in all Spain. 
“But it is a place for tears, after all!” said 
I, as we slowly walked down the slope again, 
The old woman, the gardener, and the little 
Spanish maid were all standing by the gate. 
We bade them adieu, and went out upon the 
dusty, noisy road once more, 

As we were passing through one of the 
narrow streets of the city, on our way to 
the Fonda, we met Mr. Hunter, who said he 
had just been looking for us. There was a 
shop near by, where images were made, and 
he would take us there, if we were not al- 
ready too tired with sight seeing. 


|of the sentinel— Who comes here?” If combined with carbonic acid and phospho- 

| “friend,” well; but if otherwise, he must | rous.” 

be taken into custody, or if he offers resist-! «And is it possible, uncle, that such a 

ance the sentinel’s rifle is made to do duty. | little creature, so soft and sluggish, can raise 
We could furnish many instances in which such immense islands from the bottom of the 

an army has been saved by the fidelity of a | ocean?” 

sentinel. But there is one especially, which 


“It was once thought that, commencing 
should never be forgottea by any American! at the bottom of the ocean hundreds of fath- 
—we refer to the case of Major Andre in! oms deep, they went on building these struc- 
the traitorousattempt of Gen. Arnold, which | tuers like so many masons, till at length they 
every boy has read in his school history, of! reached the surface of the water where their 
the Revolution. work ended.” 

“And is not this really the case, uncle ?” 
“Not exactly, Robert. There is good 
LONDON. reason to believe that most species of corals 


There are thousands of children in Lon-| would not live much more than twenty to 
don who are brought up in vice and wretch- | .—- — are tn ; 
edness, and for these poor little onesschools | But I have read in the voyages of some 


have been established called “Ragged of the old navigators that they found reefs 
Schools.” of coral running down to the depth of two 


The London Star describes a very inter-| - on sell a sap me 
esting gathering of about three thousand uch used to be watony of some 
seven hundred children connected with va- of those bold and enterprising men, who have 
rious Ragged Schools of the northeast of conferred such benefits upon the world by 
London, which recentlv took placeat Peters- their nautical skillanddaring. But further 
om - _ oe teal ve examinations by naturalists have shown that 
about one hundr , were! 
conveyed to the spot by special trains of the | what they took to be coral reefs was often 
railways. A a of games and amuse- | nothing more than rocks of a volcanic na- 
ments were provided, 
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A RAGGED SCHOOL FETE IN 


of which the fineness | ture, lined or cased with the labors of the 
of the day allowed the children to partici- coral.” 

et ey dayh were distribakeds td | Can you explain this a little more fully, 
the eagerness with which the children sought | ""¢!¢ John 7 ; . 

to obtain them occasioned much merriment| The bed of the Pacific Ocean is to a great 
to the friends and spectators. Several fine| extent of volcanic origin. That is, it is 
balloons were let off, and at intervals a boy’s | formed by lava forced upward by internal 
— Magy tan pe adheres land, |fires or forces. Or in some cases it is the 
School, under the direction of Mr. Miller, | rock itself that is thrown upward by earth- 
played some select pieces of music. At four quakes. Sometimes it rises far above the 
in the afternoon, at a given signal, the chil- | sea, and sometimes it is not so much eleva- 








| apparent large blessings of life, only good- 
| heartedness, and with it alone she found 
| time to disseminate happiness in her little 
|eircle. How many who fancy they would 
|do great good, if only a great sphere of use- 
fulness were opened before them might learn 
a noble lesson from this humble woman.— 


S. S. Times. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


DON’T PLAY WITH GUNS. 


At Norfolk, Va., a few days since, Mr. 

Jesse T. Ewell, finding his little son playing 
|in the house and yard with a pistol, not sup- 
|,posed to be loaded, took it from him, and 
while examining it, it was accidentally dis- 
| charged, and the conterts were received by 
| Mr. Ewell’s daughter, a beautiful little girl 
|of nine summers, who was seated on the 
steps getting her lesson. The little one at 
once jumped up, exclaiming, “Oh! pa, you 
jhave killed me!” The pistol had been 
| charged with two buck shot, both of which 
had entered her right breast, and perforated 
|her right lung. The great shock, together 
| with the internal hemorrhage, produced al- 
most instant death. 





SOME DIFFERENCE. 


“there’s a good deal of difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee,” and selfish- 
ness very often proves it. Now let us see 
| if this anecdote will help our readers to find 
lout what the difference is : 

A few years ago, alittle fellow, E——,not 
slow in roguery, complained that James had 
been throwing stones at him. The teacher 
inquired into the matter, and found the 
charge correct. She said to E——, 








There is an old adage something like this, | . 


“Do they not give them any pies, hot 
|cakes and preserves ?” said little Lizzie. 
| 
sions, and then quite sparingly.” 

“IT would not like to live there.” 
“Would you not like to have red cheeks, 
| bright eyes, and blooming health ?” 

«QO, yes! but what have these to do with 
cakes, pies and puddings?” 

“Much every way,” said aunty. 

“Did you not feel a little feverish yes- 
terday afternoon ?” 

“Yes, my head ached so bad, and my 
heart beat dreadfully, and I was very hot.” 

“So I thought. It was the pound-cake 
and brandy-peaches that did the mischief.” 

“But mother says 1 am so delicate, that 
I need something to help me.” 

“Yes, child, you need much to help you, 
but not in the way of such delicacies; these 
only make the matter worse.” 

“But I like them so much.” 

“This is because you have pampered your 
appetite. Only try for a week, plain, sim- 
| ple food, and you will like it better. Warm 
| biscuits, mince pies, doughnuts and hot cof- 
| fee, would try the digestive organs of an an- 
l|aconda. Boys who run in the openair, and 
| play at foot-ball and take it roughly, may 
|stand such diet, but girls wilt and waste 
away under it.”—T te Gem. 


“Not generally, except on special occa- 
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AN ALLEGORY. 


The word allegory means a story contain- 
ing some instructive lesson under a figura- 
tive form. Here is an illustration: 

A humming bird met a butterfly, and be- 
ing pleased with the beauty of its person, 
and the glory of its wings, made an offer of 
perpetual friendship. 

“I can not think of it,” was the reply; 
“as you once spurned me and called me a 
crawling dolt.” 

“Impossible,” exclaimed the humming 
bird ; “I always entertained the highest re 
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ct for such beautiful creatures as you.” 

“Perhaps you do now,” said the other, 
“but when you insulted me I was a caterpil- 
lar. So let me give you a bit of advice: 
Never insult the humble, as they may some 





QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE HIGH- 
LAND CHILD. 

An English paper gives the following 
pleasant story of Queen Victoria. By 
it we can see how much amiability endears 
its possessor to all hearts, and adorns even 
the highest position on earth with an addi- 
tional lustre. 

The following simple story illustrates a 
trait in the character of our Queen which 
explains much of the feeling of fond regard 
entertained for her by all classes of“her sub- 
jects. One year when the Court was at Bal- 
moral, her Majesty made the promise to 
Jenny . the daughter of an humble Bal- 
moral neighbor, and who was an especial 
favorite with her Majesty. 

“Dll bring a pretty toy for you when we 
come back next year.” 

The Court went, and the promise was 
thought little more of, at least on one side. 
Her Majesty that year went to Paris tovis- 
it the Emperor of the French, amid all the 
pomp and state of royalty and imperiality, 
and there was enough in the events of the 
year, generally to drive many others besides 
the peasant child from the thocghts of the 
Sovereign of Great Britain. Well, next 
season came, and with it the Court: returned 
to Balmoral. The Queen, in making her 
rounds, soon called on her little protege, 
and, witha 

“Now, [ havn’t forgot you,” 

Exhibited the promised present. While 
Queen Victoria was in the French capital, 
amid all the din and distraction of French 
state pageantry, she tound time to think of 
her favorite, the little Highlana girl on the 
banks of the Dee, and then and there select- 
ed and bought an article to please and grat- 
ify the unsophisticated | ittle bodie. 








ALMOST LOST AT SEA. 


An English paper gives the following in- 
stance of suffering and endurance on the part 
of two men and their sons, during a very 
heavy storm, that was experienced in Great 
Britain on the third of last month. 

On the morning of the 3d a boat of little 
more than fifteen tons, left the Tay for her 
native port with a heavy cargo of mussels. 
She was manned by William and Alexan- 
der Alexander, with two of their sons, boys 
about fourteen years of age. Suddenly the 
wind rose, and, finding it impossible to breast 
the storm, they ran to sea, and continued 
thus till, it is calculated, they were at least 
a hundred miles trom the land. 

Being unable to carry sail or even take 
down the mast, they were entirely at the 
mercy of the waves, and could only struggle | 
to keep their vessel from sinking. The per- 
ilous condition of the poor fishermen with 
their little boys it would be impossible to 
conceive. ‘Here in a small boat, their pro- 
visions destroyed, without fire, wet and 
weary, in the midst of the raging elements, 
their only prospect was a watery grave. 

A large quantity of precious cargo was 
thrown overboard ; twice was the boat filled 
with water, and ‘the waves continued to} 
break over her. The two boys soon became 
exhausted, and were placed under the only 
shelter an open boat can afford, that the 
poor parents might not see them die. They 
refused to remain, and the last edible rem- 
nant, a raw cabbage, was divided between 
them. 

Hard and heartbreaking were the strug- 
gles of the two fishermen, and yet they toil- 
ed on as those inured to difficulties ind 
storms only can.. For five days did Wil- 
liam Alexander remain at the helm, except 


twice when he was dashed by a wave into}, 
the bottom of the boat, while his brother | 


attended to the pump and other matters. 
Seldom have we heard of such trying ex- 
posure, sach protracted privation and suffer- 
ing. At last the calm came, and with what 
strength remained, stimulated by a hope 
that, even yet, through a kind Providence, 
they might be saved, they made for the 
land. On Sunday they arrived at Stone- 
haven, having been nearly five days at sea, 
during which they ate little, slept none, and 


»!and hoods, and in the very hair of those who 
were out. A distinguished lecturer was to 
speak, and, notwithstanding the storm, the 
villagers ventured torth to hearhim. Wil- 
liam Annesley,: buttoned up to the chin in 
his thick overcoat, accompanied his mother. 
It was difficult to walk through the new- 
fallen snow, against the piercing wind, and 
William said to his mother, 

“Couldn’t you walk more easily if you 
took my arm ?” 

“Perhaps I could,” his mother replied, as 
she put her arm through his, and drew up 
as close as possible to him. Together they 
breasted the storm, the mother and the boy 
who had once been carried in her arms, but 
who had grown up so tall that she could now 
lean on his. They had not walked far be- 
fore he said to her, 

“I am very proud to-night, mother.” 
“Proud that you can take care of me?” 
she said to him with a heart gushing with 
tenderness, 

“This is the first time you have leaned 
upon me,” said the happy boy. 

There will be few hours in that child’s 
life of more exalted pleasure than he enjoy- 
ed that evening, even if heshould live to old 
age, and should, in his manhood lovingly 
rovide for her who watched over him in hi 
elpless infancy. It was a noble pride, that 
made his mother love him, if it were possi- 
ble, more than ever; and made her pray for 
him with new earnestness, thankful for his 
devoted love and hopeful for his future. 
There is no more beautiful sight than affec- 
tionate, devoted, obedient children. I am 
sure he that commanded children to honor 
their father and their mother, must look 
upon such with pleasure. May he bless 
dear William, and every other boy whose 
heart is filled with ambition to be a blessing 
and “a staff” to his mother.” | 





THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK.) 


In the East, the flocks are continually 
watched by a shepherd, to whom they be- 
come much attached. A traveller thus 
speaks of this custom as seen in the Holy 
Land : 


“Two flocks were moving slowly up the 
slope of the hill, the one of goats the other 
of sheep. The shepherd was going before 
the sheep, and they followed as he led the 
way to Jaffa gate; we could not but remem- 
ber the Saviour’s words, 

“When he putteth forth his own sheep, 
he goeth before them, and the sheep follow 
him, for they know his voice.” 

A traveller asserted to a Syrian Shepherd, 
that the sheep knew the dress of their mas- 
ter, not his voice. The shepherd, on the 
other hand, maintained thatit was the voice 

hey knew. ‘To settle the point, he and the 
traveller changed dresses, and went among 
the sheep. ‘The traveller, in the shepherd’s 
dress, called on the sheep and tried to lead 
them; but they “knew not his voice,” and 
never moved. Qn the other hand, they ran 
at once at the call of their owner thus dis- 
guised.” 





THE INDIAN MOTHER. 


Far, far away beyond the Mississippi lives 


since buried her little child. Over itsdead 
body was read the solemn burial service of 
the Episcopal Church by a good Bishop, 
who numbers hundreds of red tamilies in his 
diocese. The Indian woman had cut a lock 
of raven hair from the head of her darling, 
and she brought it to the Bishop saying : 
“T have heard that white mothers some- 
times have a cross made of the hair ofa 
dead child that they may remember it, and 
the Savior who has taken it to himself. Can 
you have one made for me ?” ; 
Poor red mother, she had learned the 


an Indian mother, who, not many weeks}; 


by the lake, in garden and on the wr edraog 
wherever we wished to stroll. We th 

her, at first, about nine or ten years Sid. 
but when we asked her, she said she was| 
sixteen; yet there was no deformity about | 
her, and her face was bright and intelli- 
gent. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LINES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The world is full of music— 
Through all its distant dells, 

From nature’s many voices, 
One happy chorus swells: 

And hark, what is the melody 
To which their voices ring? 
*Tis thanks and | ee to Heaven, 

To God their Father, King. 


The birds in every forest 
Are warbling their lays, 
And lively-dancing insects 
Are chirping forth His praise. 
The waves in every brooklet 
Unceasing murmurs play— 
Murmurs which speak the praises 
Of Him who reigns for aye. 


Then, while the jo vs chorus 
Is rising up on 

Let children catch m9 ‘anthem 
That echoes through the sky, 

And join the choirs of heaven, 
A song of praise to bring 

To Him who reigns in merey, 
Their Father aud their King. 





lias 
BENNIE’S BANK. 


Please, father, give me a penny,” said 
little Bennie one day, as he came running 
into the house. 

“And what do you want ofa penny, my 
son ?” auswered his father. 

“I want to buy some candy with it. Do 
give me one just this once, I won’t ask you 
again for a long tiine.” 

“But let us see,” continued Mr. Forbes; 
“TI don’t know about this spending all the 
coppers for candy, when so many poor chil- 
dren want clothes and bread? Can you not 
save some of your pennies for the poor boys 
and girls ?” 

«Next time I will,” answered Bennie. “I 
will spend just one more for candy, and the 
poor children shall have the rest.” 

“Ah? I very much fear that the next 
time you will want candy as much as you 
do to-day. Now is the best time to begin to 
save your money. I will give you a penny 
now, and buy you a pretty bank to keep 
your money in, if you wi!l promise to save 
it.” 

The idea of having a little bank in which 
to drop his money from time to time struck 
Bennie’s mind favorably, and so he fairly 
promised to keep the cent which he asked, 
to buy bread, clothes and Bibles for the poor 
children, On the same day his father went 
to the store and purchased a tin bank, paint- 
ed over red and ornamented with flowers. 

“Here Bennie,” said he, on returning, “I 
have bought you the bank, and a pretty one 
it is. There is where you drop the money 
in,” at the same time pointing to a chimuey 
on the top, for the bank was in the form of 
a house ; and although the money was to 
down chimney, there was no danger of burn- 
ing it up. 

Bennie could scarcely express his delight 
with the new treasure, and in his joy he for- 
got all about the candy that had tempted 
him so strongly. He pronounced it ‘-nzce,” 
“beautiful,” “cunning,” and ended his 
praises by wondering “if Frank would ever 
have one like it.” 


“Now for the cent,” said his father. “Let 





true source of consolation—she had heard of 
Christ, and wished to remember him when 
she thought of her departed. 

Weeping white mother, do you seek in 
your affliction to rememver him who has 
taken your beloved to himself'?—Indepen- 
dent. 





A LITTLE URI MAID. 


a little Uri maiden, in a village where she 
was stopping : 

We set ont alone, one morning, to explore 
the villa It is not very large, and only 





been subjected to the severest hardships. 
Their condition was deplorable, their de- 
liverance a marvel; and the news of their 
safety was received by anxious friends with 
equal delight and astonishment. Such is 


one of the incidents of Wednesday week. | 


The boat arrived hereon Monday. She had} 
a perilous voyage, and her brave little crew | 
a narrow escape; but how many on that| 
memorable day perished amid the scenes of | 
their struggles and sufferings. 





“VERY PROUD TO-NIGHT.” 


It was a cold night in winter. The wind|we had gone very far, all constraint had|the needy along as you have opportunity, 
blew and the snow was whirled furiously ‘vanished between us, and she was hence- | Sometimes our minister preaches about cer- 
about, seeking to hide itself beneath cloaks forth our companion in the churchyard’ and | j tain classes of the destitute, and asks us to 


a few rods from the largest and very com- 
fortable hotel led us into a narrow, dingy 
street, where the houses looked as old as 
| their history. Stting on a stone we saw a 
|little girl very busily engaged with some 
| netting, and, in accordance with our rule 
and inclination, we stopped to ask her a 
| question. She was, at rst, very shy, and 
{not disposed to be communicative, but con- 
| vineed of our friendliness, she became also 
friendly, and we asked her to walk with us 


A traveller in Switzerland thus describes | 


me see you put it in and make a beginning 
lto save. That is a Savings Bank. When 
your money gets in there it is safe.” 

Bennie ran for his cent, which he had laid 
on the bureau, and in a minute more it was 
dropped into the bank, when his kind father 
immediately dropped i in another after it, “to 
keep it company,” as he said. Now he had 
two cents with which to lay the foundation 
of his fortune, and he felt rich indeed, al- 
though he meant to use his money, or some 
of it at least, to bless the poor and needy. 

Not many days after Bennie became the 
proprietor and president of a bank, his fa- 
ther presented him with a three cent piece, 
one of those thin, sly bits of money that of- 
ten slip into the contribution box in the 
place of a dime or gold dollar. He gave it 
to him just to see what he would do with it. 

“Thank you, father,” said he, as he took 
the silvery piece, “T shall put it into my 
bank and keep it for the heathen children.” 

“You rather do that than to spend it for 
candy, had you?” inquired Mr. F. 

“Yes; though I may spend some of it for 
candy. I wonder how much I shall get in 
a whole year, 





a little way up the hill. She readily assent- 
ed, her fingers never pausing an instant, 
however quickly she talked or ran. Before 


“That remains to be seen,” replied his fa- 
ther. “But you must give something to 


‘into his bank instead of spending the whole, 


give something to relieve them, and you| 
will want to give something then, shall you | 
| not?” 

“Yes, father; but how can I 


times to shake it out, but I can’t.” 


put his money where he could not get at it 
unless he should break the bank to pieces. 
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Here was a dilemma, surely. He had ewe of returning 
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But his father was ever ready to get him 
over difficulties, and he said, 

“I will tell you what it is, Bennie, I will 
loan you all the money you want to give 
away until you are ten years old, and now 
you are six. When you are ten years of 
age, we will open the bank by violence and 
see how much money you have. You shall 
keep an account of all the money Iloan you, 
and when we open the bank, you shall pay 
me out of the amount.” 


and thereafter adopted it. He frequently 
had an opportunity to give his cent, or three 
or five cent piece which was charged to his 
account, and he b deeply interested 
benevolent causes. 

Every few days a cent, or silver piece was 
dropped into his bank, and sometimes when 
his father gave him a eertain amount to 
spend on a holiday, he would put half of it 





as many boys would. Visitors, learning of 
his desire to do good, would frequently pre- 
sent him with a silver bit for his bank, and, 
at one time, an uncle gave him a_ gold dol- 
lar, which was a very important addition to 
his treasure. 

Inthis manner more than three years pass- 
ed away, and Bennie did not know how much 
money he had in his bank. He knew ex- 
actly how much he had borrowed of his fa- 
ther, for he kept a\correct account, and he 
often wondered if he was saving money in 
his bank as fast as he was giving it away. 
Sometimes he was rather impatient for the 
time to come when he would be ten ycars|f 
old, and could open his bank, but on the 
whole he could wait nearly as well as any 
of the boys. 

About four months before Bennie was ten 
years old, he was taken violently sick, and 
all hope of his recovery vanished in a few |, 
days. His father thought of the bank, and 
concluded that it ought to be opened before 
his death, and the contents disposed of. 

“Would you like to see your bank open- 
ed?” inquired his father, as he sat by the 
death bed of his darlingboy. ‘You can tell 
us waat to do with the money after you are 
dead,” and his father’s voice trembled, and 
his chin quivered, and his eyes filled with 
tears, as he said it. 

“T should,” replied Bennie ina tone just 
above a whisper—poor, weak, dying boy ! 


bed, and his futher made the opening large 
with his knife, and poured the contents on 
the stand that had been brought for that 
purpose. Qn counting the money, to the 
surprise of all, there were thirteen dollars | 
and forty-six cents inthe bank. A smile 
lit up the countenance of the little sufferer | 
as the amount was announced, for it was/ 
more than three times as much as he had | 
given away. 

“Give it to the missionaries,” said he, 
with an angel-like expression upon his fuce. 

His parents buried their faces in the'r | 
hands and wept bitterly. Three days after 
Bennie went to Heaven. 
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YOUR PULSE. 


Child, feel your pulse. 
die. 
finger there every morning before you pray. 
Think how God has kept it going. 

Your pulse is the clock of your life, 
It shows how your minutes are flying— 


It marks the departure of time, 
And it tells how fast you are dying. 


If it stops, you 





SCROFULA OR KING’S EVIL, 








e blood, by whi cn | 
“pe ing in the cir- 
les the whole body, and may burst out in di- 
rt of it. Whatever be its origin, it is heredi- 

ry in the Sohstitution, descending ‘ “from parents tochildren 
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Is 

this fluid becomes v Stine weak and sly 
culation, it 
cont on any 


; their persons 


dermined by it. To cleanse |t from the system we must reno- | 
vate the blood by an alterative medicine, and invigorate it by 
healthy food and exercise. Such a medieine we suppjy in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarraparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill ot our times 
can devise for this we ery haat prevailing and fatal malady. 
Itis —— i active remedials that have been 
of this foul disorder from the 
blood, and the rescue of the system from its destructive con- 
coqeenees. Hence it should be employed for the cure of not 
only scrofula, but aleo those other affec mectinns which arise fro. 
it, such * Eruptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony's Fire, 
Rose, or Erysipelas, Pimples, Peesies, Biotches, Blains and 
Bolls, Tumors, Tetier and Salt Rhepm, Scald Head, Ring 
jheumatism, ent te Dropsy, Ltn ‘psia, 
Debility, and, indeed, al o£ ising from fated. 0 or 
meonre Blood. The ular belief in “impurity of ‘he Blood” 
sient in ee ge wth gay ee ge 





Band re this Sarsaparilla is to 
purity and rege eratemthis vital al did, withont which sound 





Druggists every where. 





“BOYS, DO YOU HEAR THAT!’ 
Young Men ~~ wish Good Pay for Doing Good ene send 

for spectinens Moore's Rural New Yorker, the most useful 
‘amily Paper published. The 
ae lit eral inducements offered to local agents—including 
Webster's Pictorial Dictiouary, &c., fur clubs formec before 

Jhristmas. imens, Show Bilis, Inducements, &c., sent 
free to all applicants. Address. 


D.D. T. MOORE, 
Rocusster, N. Y. 





The 
supplied with 
same terms as at Philadelphia. 


Bennie was much pleased with this plan, |~ 


Accordingly the bank was brought to his | -— 


re Scrofulou: 
are Tv aded by this lurking caution, and thelr health is un- | 


eed by Dr. J.C. "iyER & CO, Lowell, and var" hE al 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


BOSTON DEPOSITORY, 


No 141 Wasarneron Srreer, 


Opposite Old South Church, 
BOSTON. 
This is the only depository of the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION in New England. 





Boox traps, Suxpay Scnoots and the public generally’ 
all ding on the 
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N. P. KEMP, Treas. for New rare 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN OF 


Clark’s School Visitor, 
An Mustrated Day School Paper for Teachers and Pupiis 


in | everywhere. Address 


DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 


411 Walnut street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
39—1mém 


rt A NEW BOOK, 
MAY COVERLY 


oR, 
The Young Dress Maker. 

Tt isa beautifully tllustrated story of English Life, and is 
written to show the sustaining hand of Prov ~ in ihe ex- 
perience of a widow ae her young orphan child: 

Tice, 75 cen 
J. E. TILTON & CO. 
Punuisuers, Boston. 


Sold by all principal booksellers. 
ss PWO WORKS, 
V ALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL 


46—2w 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read and perer - 


ed. Address Dr. 8. S. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 
Ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 
Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and and Female coin- 
eur.” 0 On the mode of Preserv: ing Health to a Hundred 
ears. a 21 engravings. Price, 50 cents, in silver or 


rs ce wae Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspe; 

sia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhoea rent. 
dren, Cholera and Chele _ Morbus, Billous Cholic, Costiveness, 
Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 
diseases of elderly and old people, with Medical Puescriptions 
tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $500. 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease ? 


68 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which hock you 
will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Office 
44—3m. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BOOKSTORE, 


No. 141 Washington Street, 
-—OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH CHURCH— 
BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


39—3m 


UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


For all THROAT and LUNG COMPLAINTS, including 
WHOOPING COUGH, and every Complaint the forerunner 
of, and even actual CONSUMPTION. 

Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne. 


The great NEURALGIC REMEDY and NATURAL OPI 
ATE, adapted to every species of Nervous and Chronic Head 
ache, Rheumatism, Catarrh, Tooth and Ear Ache, Loss o 
Sleep, and Bowel Complaints, 

No real justice can be done by the above preparations, butt 
by procuring and reading > riptive pamphlets, to be found 

with all dealers, or sept by Proprie‘or on demand. Formulas 


N. P. KEMP. 
HUNNEWELL’S 1 


| and Trial Bottles sent t» Physicians, who will find develop- 


| ments in both worthy their acceptance and approval. 
Correspondence solicited from all whose necessities or 
ome prompts to a trial of the above reliable Remedies. 
- Young Persons afflicted with Hea ache by reason of 
study, have found instantaneous relief in the T: lu Anodyne 
Bor sale by the usual wholesale and’ retail dealers ev ery- 


w holesale oe for Boston—J. w Pagan & Co.; Gro. 

C. Gooowin 3 M. to; Weexs & Porres; i 

Rexp, Curren & O0., and Carter, Corconp rs Pussron. 
JOHN L HUNNEWELL, Proprietor. 


CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


God keeps it in motion, Put your | No. 9. Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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Choice Books for the Family. 
“Messrs. Goup & Lincoun deserve the hearty thanks of the 
American public for so many works of solid and enduring mer- 
it. The Cutalogue of their books comprises nota few of those 

| , the sat and the ado would place 

at rank.” —N. A. Review, July, 

K LEADERS OF THE Beronmario: \. : habe er, Cal- 

" ma Latimer and Knox, the Representative Men of Germa- 
ny, France, England and Scotland. By J. Tulloch, D.D. 


| in say very first 


CHRIST IN HISTORY. By Roberts, Tarnball, D.D, ANew 
and Enlarged Edition. 12mo. cloth, $1. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS; weer. on ‘the Development 
of the Christian Character. - William R. Williams, D.D. 
| Third edition. lzmo. cloth, 85 cen’ 
“His power of apt and forcible illustration is Mipagt & par- 
allel among modern writers.— Harpers’ Miscellany 


THE HISCORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
to the Presenttime. By John Kitto, D.D. = ith upwards ot 
two hundred Ilustrations. 1l2mo. cloth, $1.29. 


POPULAR GEOLOGY ; With Descriptive Sketches from a 
Geologist’s Portfolio. By Hugh Miller. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 

CHAMBERS’ HOME BOOK ;a Choice selection of Interesting 
and [nstructive Readings for old and young. Six vo umes. 
16mo, cloth, $3.00. 

THE SIGNET RING a et GEMS. By Rev J. De 

efde. i6mo. Cloth, 

THE CHRISCIAN Live, Socal ond Individual. By Peter 

Bay ne, M.A. l2mo, cloth $i. 





r this 

one of the most admirable works of he age. 

THE GREYSON LETTERS. Edited by Henry aaa au- 
thor of “fhe Ee'ipse of Faith.” 12mo. cloth, $1. 
This volume contains more than one hundred 


vithy letters 
= a variety of subjects. Dr. Wayland sa 


says, “it tote beat 
ly any recent omens which is bet- 
ter suited to interest and fustruct young perso 
—, hg beg tary CONCORDANOB. A Complete 
yoncordance to the Hely Scriptures. By Alexander Cruden. 
Setave, cloth backs, $.25. 
No Christian family a@ good C dk would 
consent to be without it. 
MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most impor- 
— Names, Objects, ani whe found in the Holy Scri 
res. By Howard Mal ,late President 
te urg College, Pa. 16mo. cloth, 60 cents. 
i Valuable for daily reference in connection with the Scrip- 
ures. 
THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER, with copious notes 
Saenger) teen for the American Edition.) By Julius Charies 
oe deacon of Lewes, late Fellow of Trini nity PMollege. 
0. Chet 


12m 
“Far omnmie to anythi we have ever met with on the 
same subject.— Chris. Intelligencer. * 
Ag ore L ener or, Little Children in Heaven. 4 
18m 
flexi! 





p- 
of Lewis- 





ES apy or m, author oi “The Better Land.” 
ble cloth, 25 
“In almost ove eam "household such alittle volume as th's wi 
meet —N. ¥. Evangelist. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, _ 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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THE YOUTHS, COMPANION. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, NOVEMBER 22, 1860. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A 
PET LAP-DOG. 

We have recently listened to some amusing 
incidents in the life ofa pet dog Carlo. He had 
been taught by some person of peculiar musi- 
cal tastes, to sing. He did not succeed in 
making a celebrated singer of his little pupil, 
perhaps there were no melodies adapted to his 
voice, but he began well, for he taught him to 
sing the scale correctly. Of this accomplish- 
ment Carlo was justly proud, when asked to 
sing he would commence at ‘*do”’ and bark his 
way up to the eighth note, and down again, 
with a respect for time and tones that was sur- 
prising. Carlo remained with my cousin in 
his store for some time before he came to live 
with Aunt L. 

He was a beautiful little creature, covered 
with the whitest of silken curls, and perfectly 
symmetrical in form, and moreover the idea 
that he was a captivating creature had crept 
into his own head in some way, for whenever 
a customer entered, he would parade up and 
down the counter, turning first one side, and 
then the other for exhibition, and manifest 
great delight when noticed and praised. He 
soon became as disagreeable as a vain child. 
The clerks would hustle him off without cere- 
mony, but he would immediatly return to the 
most conspicuous aite, although sure of a sound 
box on the ear for his pains. 

**This dog's vanity has become intolerable;”’ 
exclaimed cousin Hubert, one day. ‘It dis- 
gusts me to see such a conceited puppy, strut- 
ting over the counter. Come here, Carlo! 
Carlo!” 

And snip, snip, snip, went my cousin’s scis- 
sors among the thick curls, until Carlo stood 
before the laughing clerks, as meek as a shorn 
lamb. He stood fora moment or two, and 
then made a desperate leap from the counter, 
and scudding among bales and boxes, found out 
a spot, where he could crouch down entirely 
out of sight. And there he remained in spite 
of all the coaxing and persuading used to draw 
him out, eating nothing, unless placed where 
he could get at it without being seen, until his 
white curls wore as long and silky as before. 

He came out ‘‘a sadder, but a wiser deg,”’ 
the scissors had taught him the folly of vanity. 
He no longer solicited the smiles and compli- 
ments of lady customers, but kept about his 
own business, as gravely as the rest. 

Years after, the glimpse of a pair of scissors 
made him frantic. He would runaway as fast 
as tour feet could carry him, barking savagely 
as he went, and it was a source of amusement 
for the children, to spring a pair at him, with 
a sudden snip, snip, whenever they wished to 
raise a laugh, or confirm the truth of the story 
just related. 

Julia Wlse visited her cousins at S—, when 
about nine years old. Her mother gave her 
permission to remain six weeks, and the child 
determined to stay although very homesick. 
Like a brave little girl she concealed her sad 
feelings, and improved her time at school to 
gratify her mother, although she afterwards 
said with great naivete, ‘‘that there wasa great 
bunch in her throat that ached all the time she 
was at S—.’’ Carlo was Julia’s sole playmate 
and comfort. The tiny creature attached him- 
celf to her, sleeping at her feet at night, and 
following her about during the day. At the 
sound of the school bell he would appear much 
disturbed, and bent upon following Julia to 
the school-room. Julia would carry her little 
companion to Aunt L., that she might shut 


him up until she was safely hidden from his | 
sight, yet in spite of every precaution he often | 


found her out, and she would be obliged to re- 
turn home with him at the risk ofa tardy 
mark. 

One morning Julia was later than usual but | 
quite sure that Carlo had not missed her, she 
made such haste, that her flying feet just touch- 
ed the door-step, as the last stroke of the bell 
sounded through the room, but oh! vexation ; 
—whizzing along through the dust—appeared 
a little white ball, that Julia had seen too often 
to mistake for anything but that dog. The 
walk back through the hot sun, the mark for 
punctuality, she had tried eo hard to win, de- 
cided her. She knew that she could take Car- 
lo,in unnoticed, and that he would be perfect- 
ly quiet, ifshe gave him a book to watch. 

Covering him with her apron, she went to 
her own seat, made an Indian wigwam of two 
Atlases, pat the wee thing inside, and gave 
him a book to watch. Carlo crouched down 
inside, with his keen eyes fixed upon the vol- 
ume, and for an hour or more, was the most 
quiet and attentive pupil in school. 

But it happened, that the seat next Julia's 
was @ecupied by one of those troublesome 
misses, common in all schools, an idle scholar 
fond of whispering and given to borrowing. 
Desiring an excuse for speaking to Julia when 
she returned from her recitation in Arithme- 
tic, she crept towards her seat, and reached out 


and clear enough to rouse the Seven Sleepers. 


Julia’s were searching the floor. 

“Julia Wise, you may be excused to take 
that dog home,’’ was heard above all the con- 
fusion in the school room, and a moment after 
Julia was to be seen going towards the door, 
wearing a decidedly hang dog aspect, with 
Carlo at her heels. Carlo was decoyed .into a 
bedroom, and locked in, until Julia could get 
out of sight, but arriving at the school-room 
door she was made aware, by a suppressed tit- 
tering, that Carlo had again outwitted her, 
and was marching promptly towards his seat. 
The rogue had found an opening in the win- 
dow, barely wide enough to squeeze through, 
which neither Aunt nor Julia had noticed. 

‘*Will he remain perfectly quict,’’ inquired 
Miss May, willing to spare Julia another walk 
home. ‘Ifso, you may keep him by you, for 
I know that I can trust you not to play with 
him in study hours.”’ 

“Yes'm,”’ answered Julia, “if 1 give him 
something to watch.” 

And she packed him into her impromptu 
wigwam again, and resumed her studies. 

‘I think, Miss Julia, it will be well to bring 

Carlo again, he is such a terror to meddlers 
and borrowers,’’said Miss May, with a meaning 
glance at Eliza Bloss. 
Carlo devoted himself to his books again in 
a way that was instructive to restless boys and 
girls, and you may be sure he was not disturb- 
ed by Miss Eliza, but the little creature has be- 
trayed us into a long story, so long that we al- 
ready hear the threatening snip-snip of the Ed- 
itor’s scissors. Adieu. 


P. P. BONNEY. 





VARIETY. 





DOWN BY THE RIVER. 


Madge and Nellie and Kate and I 
Wandered down by the river's side, 
And watched the waving shadows fly, 
Like gliding barks o‘er its level tide. 


And many a merry sung was sung, 

And many a joyous tale was told, 
Till the air with our fitful laughter rung, 
And echo replied trom the forest old. 


Memory tells me that they were fair— 
Madge with ber clustering nut-brown curls, 
And Nellie and Kate with their sunny buir, 
And lips like rosebuds and teeth like pearls. 


Rocking to rest in their sweet content, 

The birds their heaven-taught vespers sung. 
And o’er our heads like a gorgcous tent, 

The crimson curtajns of sunset hung. 


The lilies lifted their queenly heads, 
And swayed with the current to and fro ; 
And the wild flowers leaned o'er their graesy beds 
And gazed at themselves in the waves below. 


Now, as then, on the level tide, 
The crimson stains of the sunset lie ; 
But we roam no more by the river's side, 
Madge and Nellie and Kate and I. 


I ga clene to the churchyard gray, 
here three white stones stand side by side, 
Ai d memory carries my thoughts away 
To the dismal day when our loved ones died. 


Silently passed they one by one, 
As stars fade out from the sky above 
In the glorious beams of the rising sun ; 
Ah! death were the end of love! 


A HERO! 
John B. Gough, the celebrated temperance 





| pilot. 





lecturer, related in one of his recent speeches 
the following anecdote : 

‘John Maynard was well known in the Lake 
district as a God-fearing, honest, intelligent 
He was a pilot ona steamer from De- 
| troit to Buffalo one summer afternoon. At 
that time, those steamers seldom carried boats. 
Smoke was seen ascending from below, and the 
captain called out, ‘Simpson, go down and see 
what that smoke is. 

Simpson came up with his face pale as ashes, 
and said, ‘Captain, the ship is on fire !”’ 

Then, ‘Fire! fire! fire! fire on shipboard !’ 
All hands were called up. Buckets of water 
were dashed upon the fire, but in vain. There 
were large quantities of rosin and tar on board, 
and it was useless to attempt to save the ship. 
The ngers rushed forward and inquired of 
the pilot, ‘How far are we from Buffalo?’ 

‘Seven miles.’ 

*How long before we reach it ?”’ 

‘Three-quarters ofan hour, at our present 
rateof steam.’ ~ 
‘Is there any danger ?’ 

‘Danger here—see the smoke bursting out! 


go forward, if ~ would save -your lives!’ 


Passengers and crew, men, women and chil- 
dren, crowded the forward part of the ship. 
John Maynard stood at the helm. The flames 
burst forth in a sheet of fire ; clouds of smoke 
arose ; the captain cried out ‘through his trum- 
pet—‘Jobn Maynard.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir! 

‘Are you at the helm?’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’ 

‘Hew does she head ?” 

‘Southeast-by-east, sir,” 

‘Head her southeast and run her on shore.’ 

Nearer, nearer, yet nearer she approached 


her hand for a book, when the whole school | 
was electrified by a series of bow-wows, sharp | 


Down went the Atlas, revealing the author of 
the noise, to the gaze of inquiring eyes, while 


|the shore. Again the captain cried out, ‘John | genie remained for some time alone in her car- 


| Maynard !” 
The response came feebly, ‘Ay, ay, sir!’ 


*By God's help, I will!’ 
The old man’s hair was scorched 


and his spirit took its flight to his God. 
others. 


drunkenness than from fire.’’ 


A FRENCH THIEF. 


by the Tribunal of Correctional Police, Paris, 
on the charge of robbery. 


great precipitation, but this man goes to wor 


ana examine various articles exposed for sale. 
He did so with the greatest coolness, a pe 
from time to time to take a pinch of snuff, an 


ed. 


tention. 


I returned he was gone. 


der his arm! I rushed after him, and said, 
‘You are a thief!’ 


prover, and a man of property.’ 
*But you have stolen my linen !’ 


am one of them 


called him ‘scoundrel! thief!’ and 
names. 


surance he displayed they were convinced that 


abusing me. 


taken into custody.”’ 
asked the President. 


been very heav 
with ease.”’ 
years imprisonment. 


A HORSE GETTING HIMSELF SHOD. 
Horses have a good deal of ‘‘gumption,”’’and 


neglected or badly treated by their masters. 


out of difficulties : 


and the usual inquiries afoot, as to what cou 
have become of him. 


door till the bungling artist got up. 


ing his shed ; 
forge and held up his ailing foot ; 


wards. 


and got shod, and gone home’ again.’ 


HOW LUCERNE WAS SAVED. 
«Tt has been the custom,” says a traveller, 


serve all trophies of victories, and to re 3 
the names of those who have deserved the’ 


the children grow up witha knowledgeof these 
things. Among them isan old stove, which 
stood in the guild-room of the butchers in 1332, 
when some patricians planned to deliver the 
city to the Austrians. 

A little boy had heard their plot, accidental- 
ly, but was made to swear that he would not 
reveal it; yet, determined to save his country, 
he escaped and ran to the guild-room, where 
several butchers were assembled, and without 
speaking toany one, made the following ad- 
dress to the stove : 

**O stove, I say to thee, that there arearmed 
men, who plot to massacre all who counselled 
alliance with the three cantons. I have sworn 
to tell no person, so I make thee my confidant, 
O stove !”’ 

The alarm was immediately given, and the 
city saved.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH 
EMPRESS. 
This anecdote shows the amiability of the} 
Empress Eugenie,which has made her almost{as | 


with the English. 
While at Ajaccio, recently, the Empress Eu- 








babe ‘ou hold on five minutes, longer, John?’ 


from the 
sealp; one hand disabled, his knee upon the! 
| stanchion, and his teeth set, with his other | her. 
hand upon the wheel, he stood firm as a rock. 
He beached the ship—every man, woman and | 
vhild was saved, as John Maynard dropped, | 


‘‘He sacrificed his life to save the lives of | * 
Tt is worth a greater effort to save a 
man from moral ruin—to save a child from 


A fat, good-natured, quiet looking man, neat- 
ly dressed. the very picture of a good citizen, 
living on a modest fortune, was recently tried 


“«Generally,”’ said a linen draper who came 
forward to give evidence, “tiie men who steal 
goods exposed for sale at shop doors 7 


much more calmly. A few mornings back, as 
I was in my shop, I saw him stop at the door 


not once looking round to see if he was watch- 
At last he unpimned the covering of a piece 
of linen and examined the latter with great at- 
I did not for a moment doubt that he 
was a respectable housekeeper, and that he 
would make a purchase. But 1 happened to 
he called to another part of the shop, and when 
I looked into the 
street, and to my astonishment there he was, 
walking off quietly with the piece of linen un- 


‘A thief,’ said he, ‘take care what you say ; 
I am a respectable citizen, as my appearance 


‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘it is nine—there are plen- 
ty of men who deal in linen beside you, and 1 
” 


I was in a rage at the man’s impudence, and 
other 
A crowd collected, and from the as- 


I was accusing him falsely, and they began 
But two of my shopmen came up 
and confirmed my statement that the linen he 
was carrying was mine, and on that he was 


«How many yards did the piece consist of?” 


‘‘Upwards of sixty, sir, and it must have 
; yet the thief carried it away 
be man was sentenced to two 


know how to take care of themselves, when 


We know of one, whv being left. without his 
supper, managed to get loose from his halter, 
found his way to the oat bin, lifted the lid and 
helped himself to a liberal supply. The story 
below illustrates the same facility in getting 


A horse having been turned into a field by 
its owner in the parish of Ashelworth, Eng- 
land, was missing therefrom the next morning, to undertake the job save a barefooted boy, 

d 


He had, it seems, been 
shod new a few days before, and as usual got 
pinched in a foot, and desirous of relieving the 
cause of pain, he “contrived to unhang the gate 
of his pasture with his mouth, and make the 
best of his way to the smithy, a distance of a _ 
mile and a half, waiting respectfully at the 
The 
smith relates that he found him there at open- 
that the horse advanced to the 
and that he 
himself, upon examination, discovered the in- 
jury, took off the shoe, and replaced it more 
carefully ; which, having been done, the saga- 
cious creature set offat a merry pace home- 
Soon after a servant passed by the 
forge in quest of the animal, and upon inquiry 
received for an answer—«Oh, he has been here 


‘‘in Switzerland from the earliest times to pre- 


country’s gratitude, in order to be sure that 


popular with her subjects as is Queen Victoria | 


riage under a triumphal arch, the emperor be- 
| ing absent inspecting some new forts. Some 

, hundreds of the peasants who had assembled 

| formed a circle at a distance round the carriage, 

| but her majesty made a sign with her hand, and 

in a moment a compact mass was close around 





“Do you come from far?”’ asked her majes- 
ty, in Italian, addressing one of them. 

‘Oh, yes, madame,’ replied the man, who 

appeared astonished to hear the sovereign 





king, ticularly in his own language, 

‘it is four m5 journey ; but we have all come, 

woring:¢ only the women and the old men be- | Feo 
i 


‘Oh, madame,’ said another peasant, ‘wh 
aia ‘ou not bring the boy?’ Yee 
ou love him, then, do you ?’ said the “| 
ress ; ‘you would like to see him ; ifso, there | 

is,’ and ners off a brooch which contain- | 
ed a portrait of the prince imperial, she beld | 
lit out to them. A thousand hands were held | 
out to seize it, and it was kissed by every one | 
with the greatest delight. 

The scene was too much for the feelings of|' 
the empress, who forgot the sovereign in the 
mother, and when the emperor returned she 





remembrance of her absent child.’ 


WHOM SHALLI ASE: 


“Are you a good boy, Andrew?’’ This | 
question was put bya Sunday School teacher | 
to a lad, when he first came to school. 

“T am willing you should inquire, sir,’’ 
plied the bo: 

‘‘Whom shall I ask ?”’ said the teacher. 

«My mother,”’ replied Andrew. 

It is a goud sign when a boy can thus refer | ° 
to his mother for his character. Some chil- 
dren can read and write very well, and repeat 
a great many verses of the Bible, ‘and be very 
arene and regular at Sunday-sehool, and 

always reading good books, and yet, when | 

we ask about them at home, or at the day- 
school, we tind they are careless, cross, disobe- 
dient, and selfish. A child may say and do|° 
very good things, and still be very wicked and 
unhappy. 


DEGRADING A GOVERNOR. 


The Governor of Damascus was publicly de- 
graded at Constantinople, on the 5th ult., by 
order of the Sultan. A letter to the New York 
World says : 

“The ceremony was quite imposing. He} } 
was one of the eighty-five great pashas of the 
empire. He was taken to the great square in 
front of the war department. Some thousands 
ofitroops were assembled in the form of a hol- 
low square, with many high officers, military 
and civil. The pasha was led into this square. 
The imperial order was then read, after which 
his brass fez button, his sword, &c., were 
roughly torn offfrom him, and it was loudly 
proclaimed that Achmet, late pasha, Governor 
General of the Province of Damascus, and Com- 
mander-in-Chiet of the army of Arabistan, was 
now degraded, stripped of all rank and offices, 
and reduced to the rank of a common soldier. 
He was then igzominiously marched to prison 
by two or three cavasses, whence he was taken 
to Beyrout to be tried for his life.’’ 


THE BOY AND THE MAN: 


The New York Sun says: ‘Sixty years ago 
a naval officer, wishing to cross from Staten 
Island to Bergin, could find no person willing 


who, despite the roughness of the sea, bravely 
rowed him to the place of destination. The 
officer was so pleased with his pluck that he 
got him a situation on a steamboat, and that 
boy is Cornelius Vanderbilt, who is now worth 
over $13,000,000.,’ 


HUGH MILLER AND WHISKEY. 

The distinguished Hugh Miller, when a ma- 
son was in the habit of indulging in an occa- 
sional treat of drink with his fellow workmen. 
One day, having drank two glasses of whiskey, 
he found on reaching home that the large let- 
ters of his favorite book, Bacon's Essays, danc- 
ed before his eyes, and that he could hot mas- 
ter his senses. He felt that the condition into 
which he had brought himself was one of deg- 
radation, and that he had sunk to a lower lev- 
el of intelligence than that on which it had 
been his privilege te stand. In that very hour 
he resolved that he would never again sacrifice 
his capacity of intellectual enjoyment to a 
drinking usage, which resolution he was ena- 

bled to keep. 


The track of the Wilmington and Atlanta 
Railroad was washed away by a rain, a few 
nights ago, and a little boy discovering the 
damage, walked up the track and with much 
difficult ty succeeded in stopping a coming train, 
in time to prevent a catastrophe. The little 
fellow is to be sent to the Georgia Military In- 
stitute at the expense of the State. 


A father went to the barber’s and had his 
whiskers taken off. Upon returning home to 
tea, he was met by his little daughter, (three 
yeave old,) who, running up to him, said, 
** Why, papa, you don’t look alike !”” 


**Come in, Joe, and let’s take a drink.”’ 
**No, Thomas, can’t affurd it.’’ 

«But, Joe, I'll pay for it.” 

“Oh, 1am not speaking of loss of money, 
Thomas, but of loss of health and energy, mor- 
al principle, character, piece of mind, and self- 
respect. 

Good men are human suns, they brighten 
and warm wherever they pass! They are not 
often sung by poets when they die; bat the 
hearts they heal and their own consciences are 
| their own reward. 


| **Have you much fish in your bag?’ asked a 
n of a fisherman. 
‘*Yes there is a good eel in it,’’ wag the slip- 





was lying back in the carriage, weeping at the gene howd 
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“USE THE BEST }»» 
WHO WANTS A GOOD HEAD OF HAIR? psE MRS 
WILSON'S HAIR REGENERATOR! 
AND HAIR DRESSING. 





etna Meme E. Mush ers 2 ey 
ig, in my opinion, Mrs. son’ ir 
= 4 pi oo a y A or is 


Please read a few 
well known people. 


now in use. I shall conti 
with plaasure U. H. HARTWELL” * 
“Pastor of the M. E. Church, Lawrence, Mass. 
Nov 
Masszs. ay P: Frison & Co.: e used ps 
Rege: have received netit from it. I deem 
Be article Ww 


Eins of high com) mendation, and chee; 
mimend it to whaeaingh rene e gray ins cain 
nal color, or to any who are troubled w ith dandrufi, or @ disa- 
‘itchin, ing of the head, or humors, or to those w 
Aol falling from the head. To those who use any artiele 
, use, by all means, Mrs. gone ‘8 Hair ehera- 
‘Pastor of Main St. Methodist E. Church, Great Falls, N. iE 
—— Hewry P. Wirson & Co.: “ Mrs. Wilson’s 
Ba gene nerator” the standard article Be st al hair prepara’ 
ave, 


many instances, known it ,o restere the hair where 
a had fallen off, remove ¢ hair to its 1 
nal color, entire! he eadac 


the most painful hes—and 
some {instances most serious ny Eo Personally, I have 
ve 


been a sharer in of these. benefits, and say, 
article long wanted and looked for by the people, I believe! will 
| w found in Mrs. H. E. Wilson's H. 


Regenerator and Dress- 
HEN RY HLL 
N. 





P egy N. H., Sept. kk. 
wx & Co.: For some years past 
r had been turning ony. By the use of your Hair — 
e scalp is cleansed and freed from 

he hair is Tedtored to its original color, and rendered sott = 
Jossy, and where it was very thin,a new and beautiful growth 
js produ 

T feel confident that it tes, not as a dye, but 

the roots to their natural healthy state. Moss cheerful Mot 
recommend it i 00 a all who are in _— The is nothing 


com| efit receiv: 
Yours ‘Respectfully, Rev. E. M. KELLOG. 


To whow it ma; 
This certities, Miat 1 hat have been an eye witness of the won 
| fut effects of Mrs w wr ‘8 Hair tated. the hair age a ‘eral of my 


Masses. Henry P. Wi1s0! 
my hai 


case 
quite an increase of ha! 


bege as I should have done, my head would have been nearly 


uite covered. I have used but one bottle. 
ou have liberty to use this as lac please, with the addition 
that it we plness 0 pane Caen Seb ache. 
Dr. ENTON, 
Saratoga Water Cure. 


Saratoga, N. Y,, Aug. } 

. Henny P. Wiison & Co.: I have used your Hair 
| Regenerator on my head, which removed the dandruff and 
| cured the headache which«I have been very much afflicted 

with for many years. 

I have applied it to the heads of others hundreds of bop] 
and I have never known an instance but what it removed 

erysipelas, sores and pimples of every 


The above you are at liberty to make use of as you see fit. 
MINOT FARRAR. 





The enerator is raged up! ge two sizes, and retails for 50 cte. 
pint bottle, and $1 for bottles. The quart | bottles are 
much the Cheapest. f which the K 

are made are, of a rare virtu ue, and are entirely difierent from 
those used in any he ps preparation of the kind in this country. 
They are cooling and gently moistening in their pature, ond 
contain no abd but those which vature evidently 
tended ne the purpose, and will surely do all it is ad 


men 
drs. Wilson's intr Pressing put up in large bottles, and 
retails for 37 cts. pe and an dressing the hair of any 
n, a or Pid, there ‘is not its equal in the world. It 
a mabe hair everything you want it should be, and 
AE it hasa a that is infinitely superior to m4 
of the fashionable extracts, either foreign or American, wh! 
a should entitle | it toa Lex on every lady's toilet table. 
eful and obta: . Wilson’ 2 2 air spestiee. 00 as 
as the name will be blown i in every bottle a 
it in almost every store in the United States « or 





Wholesale Agents. 


H. H. Hay, Tostend, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 
wick, and Novascotia. 

GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 
lier, Vt. , General Agents ts for Vt. 

T.W.DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 
Pennsylvania. 


we C. No. 11 => 12 Mar- 
Wasying' 


rr & Co. ; Geo. C. Good 
shall St; Charles T. 8 
Canter, ‘Colcord 


Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washington St St. ; 
& Preston, N if 


5 . 84 B ney er Wilson, Fairbanks & Co., 
ng 43 and 45 Hanover S } Reea, Cutler & Co., No. 113 and 
5 Broad St., Boston Goi 


ee ae by HENRY P. WILSON & 4g Manches- 
ter, } whom all jetters should be addresse 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces . 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
ble compliant, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
Description, Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 
al Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakvess or 
prostration of physical and mental energy. In all these cases 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup- 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredieny, 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pamph- 
let may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in proof 
of which we will at any time, on app lication, show the original 
letters and statements of the persons cured. 

Every Ixva.ip Suoutp Reap Tuxs® Facts, and avail him- 
solf, or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srreer, Boston. 
For sale by all Drugzists, 
BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Ronn pietupies 
of the Companion from 1°48. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION — 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love--No Sec- 
tarianism, No Controverry. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB, 
No. 22 School Street. 


Paice $1 4 YeaR. Six cories ror $5, PAYMENT IN ADVANO 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 aud 1.25. 





| pery reply. 


E. I. Duren, Bangor Agent. 





























